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THE LIBRARY WORLD. 


NOTE. 


The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits who have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 
of the “Library World’’ may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
cio GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bioomsbury, 


London, W.C. 
The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 
I copy . 7 0 
2 copies 13 0 
” 18 0 
Special Rates 4 23 O Post Paid to 
~ 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the ‘TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 


Volume XVIII, July 1915—June 1916, and send 
copy (ies) for which I enclose ......to the following 


address. 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 


j 
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EDITORIAL. 


In some ways the year that ends with this month—the 
year covered by the eighteenth volume of The Library World— 
has been a definitely bibliographical and indexing one. 
Librarians were never before furnished with so many aids to 
book-selection, for example. Hitherto they have depended 
for exhaustive statements of the literary output of England 
upon The Publisher's Circular and The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, which invaluable aids they will continue to use, and for 
selective guides they have had recourse to the lists of best 
books in The Librarian and in The Library Association Record, 
with auxiliary service from the A.L.A Book List for American 
books. Now a formidable competitor to all these has arisen 
in the fully annotated, classified, and comprehensive monthly 
lists in The Atheneum, which are being published with the 
co-operation of The Library Association. These lists, which 
are classified by Dewey, are in a sound library cataloguing 
form—and thus are superior to those in The Times Literary 
Supplement—and have been made selective by the starring 
of the best books. This work of starring has been under- 
taken by librarians, and in consequence of the appearance of 
the lists the Library Association has decided, wisely as we 
think, to cease publishing its own lists of best books in the 
L. A. Record. In guides to periodical literature we have the 
famous Readers’ Guide, the excellent monthly issued by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, which is almost exclusively American 
—it indexes only eight British periodicals out of a total of 
ninety-four—and for special and current use the excellent 
International Military Digest, issued monthly from New 
York, which reviews the current literature on military matters. 
British librarians, however, are most interested in The 
Athenaum Index to Periodicals, which is appearing under the 
zegis of the Library Association in the form of class lists, 
which are eventually to be cumulated. It is a most valuable 
work, but it depends so largely on voluntary effort, and in 
spite of its merits its value is so little understood by all but 
advanced librarians, that we are apprehensive as to its con- 
tinued existence. Bibliographers of the Great War, notably 
Lange and Berry, have proved of considerable service. For all 
these bibliographical tools, which mean much help, but also 
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much ill-paid labour on the part of compilers and publishers, 
librarians cannot be too grateful. And they cannot show that 
gratitude better than by supporting and using them systema- 
tically. 


* * 


The summer months naturally induce thoughts of holidays, 
which will be not less intense because many public libraries 
remained open on Whit Monday in accordance with the 
decision of the Government to postpone the Bank Holiday ; 
but summer-time is also stock-taking time, and a time for 
overhauling and strengthening our service generally with a 
view to the winter. We anticipate that few libraries will have 
the necessary staff for stock-taking this year, especially those 
libraries in which the modern plan of stock-taking while the 
library remains open is pursued. Experience is proving that 
the old-fashioned plan of closing for a week or a fortnight, and 
calling in all the books, although positively disastrous from the 
point of view of public service, has much to commend it from 
the fact that it is the only method by which a thoroughly 
comprehensive check of stock can be made. We venture to 
say that few libraries which do not close ever complete their 
stock-taking. Apart from stock-taking in the general sense, 
the summer is the time for weeding out and replacing stock, 
and this year we hope that special attention will be paid to 
the technological arts, industries of all kinds, and languages. 
We ought to have at the disposal of our readers every authorita- 
tive manual on those industries which the war has shown us to 
have passed from our own hands into those of Germany. 
This matter is of cardinal importance, and should be under- 
taken immediately. 

* * * 


The Library Journal raises in America a matter which is 
worthy of attention on this side of the Atlantic. It is to the 
effect that the infliction of fines for the detention of books is 
not only vexatious, but that also it defeats the purpose of the 
libraries. The argument advanced is that the monetary 
return from this tax upon carelessness (or long reading) is 
insufficient, while it raises resentment and unfriendliness in 
the person fined; that in consequence all but devotees of 
reading rather leave the libraries than risk—not the expense, 
but the irritation—of the fine; and that poor people and 
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children are often shut off from reading because the fine 
represents a real expense. The method of suspending the 
tickets of defaulters for longer or shorter periods is dismissed as 
unsatisfactory, in that it is inimical to that principle of public 
library policy which demands the encouragement of borrowers 
rather than their discouragement. The whole difficulty of 
the detention of books would be overcome equally well by 
methodical postal applications followed, if necessary, by a 
personal visit from a library official. We have much sympathy 
with this point of view, but experience proves that only the 
money penalty will recall to the senses of some people their 
obligations to the libraries. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that too often library rules are framed with a 
view more to the safety of the books than to the convenience 
of the readers ; and there are actually some libraries in exis- 
tence whose rules allow only one week for the reading of a book. 
It is obvious that so short a period as this, or even the more 
general fortnight, is ludicrously inadequate for the reading 
of such books, for example, as Green’s Short History, or a 
volume of Geikie’s Geology. We know, of course, that every 
library permits the renewal, and some the continuous renewal, 
of such works, if notice is given at the library, but this does not 
seem to meet the case. For lengthy or recondite books a 
specially-extended reading time should be arranged when the 
book is issued. We believe that some libraries have such 
methods, but, if so, they have not been made public, and no 
doubt many librarians would welcome a statement of their 
results. As for the abolishing of fines, while in theory we 
approve of it, in regard to modern fiction as opposed to classic, 
we should not dream of suggesting their abolition ; and, as for 
fines generally, in the United Kingdom they do represent a 
source of income by no means negligible. A library with an 
issue of three hundred thousand volumes, has usually an 
income of nearly {200 a year from fines. This represents 
more than one-third of the amount spent on new books, and 
there is hardly a municipal library which can contemplate 
the loss of so much book-purchasing power with complacency. 
Ultimately, the principles of justice prevail in the case of most 
fines. Carelessness is their most certain cause, and the money 
so collected is applied on the co-operative basis to the improve- 
ment of the library—in procuring greater benefits for the 
defaulters than their individual pence would procure them— 
and so much may be urged in justification. 
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LOCAL COLLECTION PROBLEMS. 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
II. 


WHAT IS A LOCAL BOOK ? 


9.—When a librarian uses the term local book, he means 
something much more extensive than the actual words imply. 
Of course he means primarily local literature in book form, but this 
is only one part, and generally the smallest part of what is in his 
mind. In this paper I shall endeavour to re-state briefly the 
content of his meaning—the various items in the local collection— 
and to see what, if any, are its limits; always remembering in 
considering material that the attitude should be for inclusion rather 
than exclusion, since it is the business of the librarian to collect and 
to make accessible and not to appraise. 


10.—Primarily then the words local collection are co-extensive 
with local bibliography. This last term, however, is too narrow, 
and I may set out roughly the broad headings embraced by the 
collection, and then consider them a little in detail. These are :— 


(a) Printed records. 
(6) Written records. 
(c) Pictorial records. 
(d) Engraved records. 


All or most of these are found in every local collection, and 
their statement immediately raises the question: Can pictorial 
records, although undoubtedly a part of local history, come into 
the province of the library? Are they not rather in that of the 
art gallery? Similarly are not engraved records (bronze coins, 
tokens, rubbings of monumental brasses and seals) better placed 
in the museum? I do not pretend to answer satisfactorily, but 
it may be urged that the art gallery is concerned with art, the 
museum with science, and the library (in this connexion) with 
history. Pictures and engraved articles are not collected by the 
librarian because of their artistic qualities ; in fact, many of his 
most cherished possessions are artistic atrocities ; but because they 
are records. On this argument a good case can be made for their 
retention in the library. No doubt, where a town has the three 
institutions named, and where the local collecting spirit is at work 
and is definitely co-ordinated in each, it would be wise and economi- 
cal to sub-divide the field ; but where, as in too many towns, there is 
only the library, there can be only one principle, and that the one 
already emphasised—‘“ get everything.” 


| 
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11.—When we come to consider the printed records of any 
locality, we are surprised at their extent. These, again, can be set 
out in a brief tabular form :— 
A. Books of the locality. 
. By local authors. 
Locally printed. 
Newspapers and periodicals. 
. Public material : parliamentary, legal, etc. 
Public material : municipal. 
Trade material. 
Programmes : theatre, cinema, music hall, concert 
hall, &c. 
. Posters. 
B. Books on the locality. 
. Topography. 
History. 
. Biography. 
. Public material: parliamentary, legal, &c. 
. Novels, poems, and plays with local setting. 
. Newspaper and periodical references. 


These headings cover a wide area, but the presence of every 
form of material named is desirable in the local collection. Some 
of them have been touched upon in earlier paragraphs. It is a 
prime duty of every public library to collect locally-printed books; 
the Jacune in our national bibliography have been lamentable in 
the past in regard to locally and privately-printed books, owing to 
the lack of such collecting, and they are not likely to decrease if 
this duty is not vigorously undertaken by the librarian of to-day.* 
The search must be specially eager for the privately-issued volume, 
but however limited the author intends his circulation to be, he 
is usually quite persuadable as far as a copy for the local collection 
goes. Local newspapers, it is obvious, are material of cardinal 
value. Every one of them must be collected, bound, and to some 
extent indexed. And similar if somewhat lesser value attaches 
to every periodical whatsoever—be it the issue of a sect, school, 
institution, trader, party, club, or any other body—published in 
the town. It isa curious fact that few libraries possess, for instance, 
sets of the various church magazines. These are, usually, of course, 
made up of a London-published religious periodical inset in sheets 
dealing with the particular church that distributes them. The 
inset may be discarded, but the local part should certainly be 
collected from every such periodical issued locally. Few records 
are more important than this. 


* « Oblivion,”’ says a friendly critic, ‘‘is a merciful thing; why hinder 
its beneficent operation ‘‘ Iam ‘out’ for records,’ Ireply. ‘ We collect 
for those who want these things, not for those who do not.” 
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12.—By parliamentary material I mean the literature issued 
locally in connexion with political parties and with elections. 
Attention must be concentrated upon such of it as really is local ; in 
some towns national political periodicals and pamphlets are issued 
with merely a local wrapper, or, with local leaves, on the external 
model of the church magazine. The national part should be 
discarded. Election material is subject to the same conditions. 
Every address to the electors, canvassing card, handbill, &c., 
should be collected, and all such posters as can be conveniently stored 
in a library. Since posters are sometimes twenty feet square, this 
last qualification is perhaps desirable. Municipal election material 
is equally if not more important, and application should be made 
to every municipal—as also to every parliamentary—candidate 
for copies of all the material issued in connexion with his campaign. 

13.—Only in a fragmentary way have libraries generally dealt 
with trade and professional material. Of its value and interest 
no further proof is needed than that feeling of aroused curiosity 
with which one reads a trader’s card or circular of a century or 
even less ago. Most of this material is of the “ fugitive” variety— 
flimsy handbills, small cards, catalogues of commodities, and so 
forth. These should be obtained, mounted, and carefully classified, 
especially in those districts which have a special trade reputation— 
the cotton, woollen, iron, coal, and leather towns, for examples. 
It is not easy to obtain representative sets of this material unless the 
traders are approached individually. Advertising in the press 
for it produces meagre results. In “ Trade Material” I include 
also all professional literature such as the prospectuses of schools, 
auctioneers’ catalogues, the cards of musicians, actors, and con- 
sultants of all kinds. 

14.—In large towns the collection of theatre material is especially 
difficult, but it is possible to do it systematically, and the attempt 
should be made. 

15.—Posters present a variety of problems, not in collection, 
but in storing and arranging. That they should be collected I 
have no doubt. It will be well, however, to postpone the discussion 
of their treatment. 

16.—-Books on the locality in which the collection is to be 
worked demand very little discussion. Books which deal wholly 
or in some part with the area either topographically or historically 
are obviously to be obtained. Many books contain a few allusions 
to it, and these have to be examined to see that they really justify 
their inclusion. This, too, applies specially to biography, and I 
know at least one large library in a large county in which nearly 
every biography in the library system has been absorbed into the 
local collection because every casual mention of the county—such 
as the fact that the biographee passed a night in it—has been held 
to constitute it a local book. A person is not local unless he is 
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born in or has resided for a measurable period in the district, or 
has influenced or been influenced by it in some definite manner. 


17. The local collection must certainly include all local acts, 
bye-laws, orders in Council that have a local bearing. It is remark- 
able how many of these there are for even supposedly insignificant 
areas. 


18. Oneneed not labour the fact that novels and other imagina- 
tive literature, which has a local setting, come clearly into our collec- 
tion. It isa curious fact, however, that the modern novel of this 
character is frequently missed. It seems all the more important to 
collect it when we know that the average “ selling life’ of a six 
shilling novel is about six weeks, and its public life quite often 
not much longer. Only the local library can—or ought— to save 
much of this fiction and imaginative writing. 


19.—References to the district in outside newspapers and 
periodicals should always be kept. Even when they are founded 
on the material in the local newspapers they are usually coloured 
by the outside view, or are in better perspective than the local 
writer can bring to bear upon whatever is under discussion. This 
opens up the practical question of storing newspaper and other 
cuttings, and as to an ever-increasing degree cuttings will be used 
in libraries to supplement books, it may be possible to treat_this 
subject at a greater length later. 


[To be continued.) 


A SHAKESPEARE TRAGEDY. 


You love your dog, my fairest child, 
His innocence admits no question ; 

His manners are serene and mild, 
But—truly wondrous his digestion ! 


For, with enjoyment epicures 
Would spend a fortune in the finding, 
He made repast—the fact endures— 
Of my superb morocco binding. 


His wistful eyes preferred the best, 
The Swan of Avon lived to reach, 

And now within your Fido rest 
Iago’s hate and Hamlet’s speech, 


And those immortal sonnet-songs 
That sing a lady fair and chill 
Who wrought our Shakespeare burning wrongs— 
Alas ! they make not Fido ill ! 
With him the leaf and case were one ; 
And while my ruined book I wail, 
Supremely full, his eating done, 
He wags a sympathetic tail. 
ROBERT JOHNSON. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
By RICHARD WRIGHT, Croydon Public Libraries. 
(continued). 

The question of whether the classified arrangement is obvious 
to the user must now be considered. There is a difficulty in finding 
a characteristic to suit everybody, for while the inter-relations 
of topics might be quite satisfactory from one point of view, from 
another they would be arbitrary. For example, Dewey in his 
order separates Electric Railways (621.3) from Electric Trams 
(625.6). He has a reason for so doing, and from that point of view 
is correct, but from the aspect of the student of electric traction 
it is arbitrary. 

There is much truth in the statement often made that it little 
matters how arbitrary the arrangement is as long as there is a place 
for everything and everything is in its place, for by the aid of the 
subject index any desired topic can be found, not at once, but by a 
simple dictionary reference. It is in the fact that it has a sequence 
known to all, and consequently does away with the need of this 
reference that the claims for an alphabetical order are founded. 
The arrangement would be the same as that of the alphabetico- 
classed catalogue. Main headings would be selected ad libitum, 
and would not be governed by a notation, though of course care 
would have to be taken to see that they were not too specific. 

The main headings would be arranged in alphabetical order, 
as would also the sub-divisions. The subject of Electrical 
Engineering may be used as an illustration. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING [GENERAL]. 
{For special applications see application as Railways, Electric.] 
Electric Armatures. See Motors and Armatures. 
Batteries. 
» Bells. 
» Dynamos. 
» Furnaces. 
» Ignition. 
» Induction Coils. 
» Lighting. 
» Motors and Armatures 
», Switchboards. See Wiring and Switchboards. 
» Traction, General. 
» Wiring and Switchboards. 

Such an arrangement has points for and against it. In 
favour might be instanced (a) It is the most obvious arrangement, 
and consequently the most useful ; and (5) It satisfies everybody, 
thus overcoming the difficulty that arises from using a special 
characteristic. In support of these it must be recognised that 
students of technology specialise to a great extent, and conse- 
quently the separation of related topics is not a great loss. A 
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student in his studies has one subject before him at a time, while 
the artisan at his work would seldom want to refer to more than 
one subject at a time. Moreover, if reference is required to more 
than one subject, it can be more easily made owing to the order 
being obvious to all. 

The chief objection is the separation of topics which according 
to classified arrangements are related. Mining and sanitary 
engineering are, for example, separated from mechanical engineering. 
Equally arbitrary arrangements can, however, be found in our 
classification schemes, according to the view taken. Again, such 
topics can be connected by the aid of cross-references in the form 
of guides, as can synonymous names and doubtful sub-divisions. 

If in forming the classification it is decided to attempt a 
logical order, some general principles must be considered. 

(a) Names used in classification must be used in the same 
sense ; they must indicate characteristics of the same 
kind or order. 

(6) Headings should be mutually exclusive. 

(c) The enumeration of parts must be exhaustive. 

(d@) Terms must not be critical. 

To expand these and bring them into relation with Technology. 
The use of words spelt and pronounced alike, but with totally 
different meanings are likely pitfalls, for the English language 
being derived from so many different sources is largely composed 
of them. Moreover, most words change their meaning in the 
course of history, while many have a metaphorical significance. 
To illustrate, the significance of the term Civil Engineering often 
differs. Dewey uses it as a general heading, embracing all engi- 
neering, as opposed to military engineering. Brown defines it 
in its modern sense as the engineering relating to roads, bridges, &c. 

That headings should be mutually exclusive, and that the 
characteristics must be consistent is necessary to fulfil the first 
law of classification—to bring like books together. It must not 
be possible to place any individual object under two headings 
in the classification scheme. This may be broken in two ways, 
by inconsistency of characteristic employed, and by using an 
inessential characteristic. Both are difficult to fulfil, and conse- 
quently are those chiefly broken by the schemes. The former may 
be illustrated by Dewey’s 621 Mechanical Engineering. The sub- 
divisions are as follows :— 

621 MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
.I Steam Engineering. 
.2 Water 
-3 Electrical 
.4 Air and gas 
.5 Air compressors. 
.6 Blowing and pumping machines. 
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Here is cross-division. Two characteristics are employed, 
the power used to drive the engine, and the purpose of the engine. 
So that two places could be found for the electrical pump, viz., 
under 621.3 or 621.6. 

An example of the employment of an inessential characteristic 
may be obtained from Dewey’s 660 Manufactures. The division 
is according to materials employed, as articles made of iron, wood, 
brass, &c. By so doing difficulties arise ; 1, articles made of two 
materials are arbitrarily placed ; and 2, articles that are not always 
made of the same material are impossible to class together. The 
headings are therefore not mutually exclusive. 

While it is important that headings should be mutually exclu- 
sive, it is also of great importance that the scheme should be 
exhaustive. The subject is a large one, and has three aspects : 
(1), the historical, showing what has been done in the past ; (2) 
the theoretical, or general ideas not assimilated into practice ; and 
(3) the practical. Taking this into consideration, a scheme must 
provide for past as well as present knowledge, including all the 
exploded ideas and theories. Probably still more important is the 
expansibility or power of intercalation of topics. The growth of 
this section of knowledge is the most rapid, so that provision must 
be made for this growth, that subjects may be inserted without 
interfering with the hierarchy. This may be illustrated by the 
invention of the petrol motor car ten years ago. The literature on 
this subject is now enormous, yet as Dewey does not provide a place 
for it one has to be made. This is quite possible, as the Brussels 
decision under Other branches of Engineering ’’ shows. The 
same with the topic of Aerial Navigation, or the Gyroscopic Railway. 
The patents journals only require a glance to make realistic the 
need of expansibility in this class. 

The terms employed in the description of these headings 
bear discussion. Shall the terms be technical or popular? As 
this class is generally used by the artisan class, it is usual to 
adopt technical terms, so that the exact significance of the 
heading may be easily understood by the user. 

Moreover, the terms employed must not be critical, they must 
not express an opinion. A book on an invention which makes a 
certain claim must be treated at its face value, and a heading 
prepared accordingly. If a book was written on perpetual motion 
describing that the powers of electricity and magnetism were 
employed—the invention claiming that the machine made its 
own power—it should not be consigned to the heading of Electrical 
Machinery, but as a new force. To take a foreign example, Radium 
when it was first written about appeared in many places as the 
result of endeavouring to define it, instead of treating it according 
to its claims as a molecular physic. 

The special requirements of a few of the individual subjects 
which comprise Technology might be noted, as also might the 
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special decisions in the schemes regarding them. Commencing 
with Agriculture, the divergence of the three great schemes is noted. 
Dewey divides the fine art aspect—the growing of flowers—from 
that of the useful arts—the growing of vegetables. They are 
aspects of agriculture, consequently the section Landscape Gar- 
dening is separated from its general head. Brown in his production 
rectifies this separation, yet divides the cultivation of individual 
plants (by placing them with the plants in Botany) from the 
cultivation of plants in general. The former separation raises the 
question of the relations of the fine and useful arts. With the 
exception of the obvious fine arts as Music and Amusements, there 
is a material relation between all the fine and useful arts. Brown 
it is noticed places House Painting with the fine art aspect, Archi- 
tecture with Building Construction, and, as just mentioned, brings 
both aspects of Gardening together. Why not go further? If 
House Painting is brought into relation with the fine art painting, 
why should not engraving and photography be placed with Printing 
as the method of illustration. Sculpture requires little imagination 
to bring it into juxtaposition with Masonry, for the same principles 
apply to both, and one is always suggestive to the other. It is 
only the historical interest and the purpose of fine arts that make it 
a diverging subject at all. 

Domestic Animals correctly appear under the heading Agri- 
culture in all the schemes, while in Brown and Cutter the section 
Veterinary Surgery is introduced there also. Dewey treats the 
subject as the science of comparative medicine. There is a case for 
Dewey’s decision, as the approach to human pathology and medicine 
is largely through the study of and experiments on animals. This 
would be the better position in the medical library, but the books 
appearing in a general library seldom treat of this aspect of the 
subject. The position accepted by Brown and Cutter is therefore 
more favourable. 

In Brown, Architecture and Building Construction appear 
together, but the American schemes of Dewey and Cutter prefer 
separation. The former is preferable because, although Architec- 
ture is the exsthetic aspect of buildings, and as such is a fine art, 
it has a practical side, for without architecture a building could not 
be erected. Moreover, unless the architect knew building construc- 
tion he could not carry out his work. This decision, although it 
goes against the parallel ruling in regard to the sciences and arts, 
is the result of practical utility. For example, Dewey’s heading 
721 Architectural Construction largely covers the ground of his 
690 Building Construction. Books seldom treat either of the 
aspects individually, and when they do, the question of utility 
would decide in favour of bringing them all together, seeing that 
under any circumstance they are useful to either builder or architect. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 


GHOSTS, AND A HISTORY WANTED. 

Zenodotus is suffering from summer sickness, and, being 
unable to write, asks me to do so, saying, “ Tell him to drop com- 
pliments and keep to business.” I do not altogether agree, but I 
obey. As you were some hundreds of miles away, you could not 
be at the Library Association Meeting at Gray’s Inn, but, had you 
been, you might have felt as I did the infirmity of years. It was a 
place of ghosts. Mr. Douthwaite—the ‘‘ Young Douthwaite of 
our ‘eighties—reminded us that we met there in 1881 and 1886, 
and often held the Council there besides ; and Mr. Tedder, in an 
unusually inspired mood, mentioned Master Russell, Mr. Chancellor 
Christie, the elder Douthwaite, and the beloved E. C. Thomas. 
Names, alas! almost unknown to-day, and yet Mr. Tedder spoke 
as though we owed them much ; they were amorgst our founders. 
Why, then, are they forgotten? The Library Association is now 
all but forty years old, and a new generation rules under the guidance 
of one or two veterans who fortunately remain. Is it not time, 
before it is too late, to set down the story of the early days? I 
fear that age will prevent me from achieving it, but I might sketch 
the outlines of such a history. Although composite histories are 
rarely so good as single-handed ones, this seems a case for co- 
operation. Here then are my six books of the history for which we 
wait :-— 

I. The Founders and the Founding, by Henry R. Tedder. 

II. The Progress to the Incorporation, by J. W. Y. MacAlister. 

III. From 1899 to the Revolution of Plymouth, by Frank Pacy. 

IV. Duller Times of Peace, by Lawrence Inkster. 

V. The Struggle for the Diploma, by Henry D. Roberts and 

Ernest A. Baker. 
VI. My Regimé: Registration, by L. Stanley Jast. 
So much for a ground work, but appendices are essential. A few 
may be named : 
The Rise, Progress, Decline and Fall of the Record, by 
J. W.Y. MacAlister, Henry Guppy, and Henry Bond. 
II. Gingering-up: A collection of Resolutions of the L.A.A. 
anent the L.A., by W. Geo. Chambers, F.L.A. 
III. The Branches : A History of Internal Warfare, by G. T. 
Shaw. 
No doubt other phases might be mentioned, but that these deserve 
immediate treatment was borne upon me by the ghosts of Gray’s 
Inn. Bond, Winson, Garnett, Nicholson, Mullins, Cowell, Bur- 
goyne, Brown, Haggerston, Yates, Fortescue they made librarian- 
ship as we know it. Shall we neglect the pious duty of doing 
reverence to their shades ? 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

I am told on good authority that the L.A. Council now meets 
only about once a quarter. Quite often enough, too, for these 
times, I imagine, seeing that nothing constructive or destructive 
is being done at present, and all its energies (of speech) are devoted 
to “carrying on.’” But was it beyond those energies to have 
published some decision about the Annual Meeting ? Do we want 
an Annual Meeting ; with all our virile spirits under arms ; with 
Europe bleeding—shall we meet to discuss whether any analytics 
are desirable or not in a catalogue, and other such matters? Can- 
didly, yes! We need the consolation of meeting one another, 
and the exchange of experiences more now than ever. Let the 
meeting be brief, but let it occur. Why, in the name of elementary 
business, has there not been any announcement, any programme, 
any anything concerning it? It is mid-June. Doubtless the 
Publications Committee imagines it to be winter still. 

EXEMPTION. 

I am spending my midnight hours in inventing an appliance 
with many treadles, levers, keys, and oscillating numbers, having 
for its purpose the counting, checking and weighing of borrowers 
as they enter and leave the library. It has been forced upon me ; 
and my male assistants are studying its mechanism after dark. 
When we are ready we shall instal it, and rush round to fetch the 
military representative. So shall I perhaps get exemption for my 
last eligibles! I have no indicator, at my central library at least, 
and I read that one tribunal has granted exemption to the sub- 
librarian of a seaside town on his plea that the working of the 
indicator was a matter requiring special knowledge. That was my 
inspiration. Does it not seem a tragedy, however, that this mere 
mechanical manipulation should be regarded as a better plea than 
that training in the organizing and diffusing of knowledge which, 
after all, is librarianship ? 

BOOKS FOR HOSPITALS. 

In the LiBRARY WoRLD this month you will read what Aberdeen 
Library does for the wounded in the military hospitals. I have 
tried to do similar things, and have made enquiries. Result: a 
visit yesterday from the officer in command of the local hospitals. 
His remarks were brief, bright and brotherly: “ I advise you to 
leave it alone. The men are out all day and half the night. There 
are hundreds of books in the hospitals which belongs to no one 
knows whom. I should not like to be responsible for any books 
sent to the hospitals!’’ This is not exactly enthusiastic encourage- 
ment. I have done a little for the Camps Library. What luck 


i ? 
have you had this way CALLIMACHUS (O.M., L.A.). 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’] 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 


In the Aberdeen newspapers a spirited discussion has taken 
place upon the action of the Library Committee in excluding The 
Literary Guide from the reading-rooms on the ground of its agnostic 
character. One committeeman remarked that the paper—which 
as our readers know is well-written and well-balanced, whatever 
its views may be—treated religion in ‘‘ a cheap fashion.”” Although 
we do not for a moment dispute the perfect right of the committee 
not to purchase any periodical it pleases, we regret to see any 
library committee acting as censor on questions which are obviously 
beyond its province. 

We learn from the Croydon Advertiser that on May 15th at 
the Croydon Town Council, a certain Councillor Lewis moved “ that 
the fiction department of the libraries be closed until after the 
war.” His speech was received with a running comment of amuse- 
ment and laughter, and the motion was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. His arguments are instructive, and were: that people 
are not taking the war seriously enough, that people should spend 
their leisure making munitions, and if they did this they would 
have no time for novel reading, that if they wanted fiction they 
could read the halfpenny papers, and finally they could read history 
(laughter), as he would not restrict the circulation of such books. 

The newsrooms of the new branch librari2s for the districts of 
Alvaston and Pear Tree were opened at Derby by the Mayor, 
Councillor A. Green, on May 17th. The buildings have been 
erected out of a grant of £10,000 made by the Carnegie Trust. Only 
the newsrooms are at present available, the Committee, for motives 
of alleged economy, having decided that the people of these districts 
can do without books until after the war; but the buildings are 
completed, ready for occupancy. The Alvaston Library is an 
orthodox red-brick, stone-faced building in free Renaissance style, 
and is in one storey. Its departments include lending library, 
children’s library and reading-room combined, general reading 
room, a lecture room to accommodate 250, and work-room, staff- 
room, &c. The whole edifice is surmounted by a turret containing a 
striking clock, the gift of the Chairman of the Libraries’ Committee 
and his wife. The Pear Tree branch is in modernised r8th century 
style, and has similar accommodation to the Alvaston Library, 
but with the lecture room on the first floor. This building also has 
a turret clock, presented by Alderman Sir Thomas Roe, M.P. At 
the opening ceremony the Mayor said that Derby was one of the 
first towns to adopt the Act, on May 17th, 1870. 
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In the Kelso Mail, the former librarian (Mr. J. L. Hilson), of the 
little public library of Kelso, writes an earnest article on its ten years’ 
work. During the period, 683 volumes have been donated ; the 
library has been open 886 evenings ; the issue has been 39,247, or a 
daily average of 44.29; the current borrowers total 255 ; and the 
fiction percentage was 77. 

At Wallasey Mr. William Wilson, the Chief Librarian, was 
invited to unveil a presentation portrait of Shakespeare in the 
Higher Elementary School of the borough. In introducing Mr. 
Wilson, the headmaster said that “‘ it was right and proper that 
their librarian, not only as their literary leader and intellectual 
guide, but also as one who had already proved to be a true friend 
in practical sympathy with the school, should take a leading part 
in this offering of tribute to the world’s greatest poet.” Mr. Wilson 
performed the ceremony with a speech on Shakespeare as poet, 
man, and patriot, which showed him to be an accomplished speaker. 
Wallasey has given several graceful examples of its kindly dis- 
position towards its librarians, which other librarians appreciate. 

At the Yarmouth tribunal the sub-librarian of Yarmouth 
Public Library (35) was appealed for as the only trained assistant 
left. It was pleaded that eight assistants were serving, that “ the 
working of the indicator required special knowledge,” and that he 
had to answer some thirty or forty applications per week for books 
and information wanted by soldiers. The sub-librarian at the 
Gorleston Branch (30) was also appealed for, but this was with- 
drawn, and conditional exemption was granted to the sub-librarian 
of the Central Library. 

The old York Subscription Library, like many other similar 
institutions, is finding that the war exercises a very bad effect upon 
its activities. The income last year was {299, and the expenditure 
£608, leaving a considerable deficit. The stock is about 3,000, and 
the total issues were about 15,400. The Library was established 
120 years ago. 

We have received the impudent circular, ‘“‘ To the Govern- 
ments, Parliaments, and Peoples of the Belligerent Nations,” issued 
by the so-called Neutral Conference, which was formed on the 
initiative of the American motor-car manufacturer, Henry Ford, 
and we have confided it to the waste-paper basket. 


Cincinnati :—The Most Complete Collection of Works upon Art in the World. 

Strange as it may seem, both to professional artist and lay picture- 
lover, the most complete library of works upon art is not in Paris, Munich, 
London, or the other great art centres, but is part and parcel of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati ; and experts on such matters, familiar with the great 
collections, have frequently pronounced it to be in the first rank. 

What is more, the Cincinnati art collection is put to far greater daily use 
than are the libraries on art in many if not most of the cities of the land. Its 
fame has gone broadcast, notably over the mid-west, and the attendants 
are among the busiest of the great corps the institution provides. 
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Cincinnati began her art library as a distinct department of the general 
public library, in 1870, and, with abundant funds at its disposal, the library 
has purchased what volumes it desired whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. As the renown of the department grew and its sphere of usefulness 
spread, many endowments were made to it, with the result that there are 
few good books on its special subject which the Library does not 

For example, the Cincinnati Library is unique in possessing the first 
and finest edition of Piranesi, a work which but two libraries in America 
possess. A set of these books was offered for sale two years ago, and, accord- 
ing to Librarian Hodges—the Nestor of the Cincinnati books—was valued at 
$10,000. Cincinnati purchased her copy in ’72 or thereabouts, and it was 
then accounted to be worth a minimum of $1,300. The set consists of 
twenty-four volumes in all, each containing etchings of the famous Roman 
remains as these were to be seen in the middle of the 18th century. The 
books vary in content, and, hence, in their thickness, though all are of regula- 
tion folio size. The building in which they are housed is of fire-proof con- 
struction, and special permission is required by those who would make use 
of this set. 

Another rare feature of the collection is an entire set of works dealing 
simply with the Basilica. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” Dr. Hodges tells us, “ on 
art subjects alone we have between eight and ten thousand volumes. The 
collection, moreover, is a peripatetic advertisement for itself, its usefulness 
growing as a rolling snowball. Every one who comes in and uses goes off 
to tell others to come, and they come and send others in their turn. Artists, 
naturally, constitute the majority of the clients, consulting the books for 
data, often as to reproduction of certain paintings they may be making ; 
but laymen, art lovers generally, come in numbers as well.” 

Cincinnati’s art library has the use of a large number of cabinets devised 
to its own purposes. The base of each such cabinet consists of a series of 
drawers for mats and things of that kind. Upon these drawers is a series 
of compartments, each of which holds a frame. Inside that frame is fitted 
a series of eight photographs, the prints mounted on cards, which are attached 
to stubs at the rear in such wise that each frame appears to be a book, so to 
speak, of the prints. The prints are mounted, of course, to appear to best 
advantage and be of greatest usefulness. 

Three of the cases, nearest at the stranger's hand, hold fourteen hundred 
such photographs. These pictures, invaluable to the art lover, were picked 
up at a bankrupt-sale some years ago. The pictures were mounted in the 
swinging frames, fitting into the cabinets, as being the most practicable way 
of putting them to use. From the top of the frames of these cabinets a 
roller-shade slips down to protect the whole from dust. 

In the Cincinnati library three full alcoves are given over to art; and 
artists in scores come there to copy. Tables, fitted with special frames for 
holding books to such end, are provided, and even books as large as the folio 
are made easily accessible. Sketching is permitted at all times, and, as a 
result, scores of artists come for suggestion, information, and detail every 
day of the year to what is accounted to-day the most complete library of 
books upon art in the world. FELIX J. KOCH. 


[Note.—We are not quite sure whether the above article is to be taken 
seriously or not. To quote London libraries alone in comparison with 
Cincinnati's ‘‘ between eight and ten thousand volumes,” the Library of the 
Victoria and Albert Art Museum had 120,000 volumes six years ago; the 
Royal Academy of Arts 10,000 volumes, and the Eastlake Library at the 
National Gallery 8,000 volumes. At Paris the Ecole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts had 40,000 volumes in 1908, and in the same year the Union Centrale 
des Arts Décoratifs 15,000 volumes. The various national libraries of England 
Paris, Venice, Munich, Rome, Petrograd, &c., can all show large collections. 
Moreover, what about America ?—Ep.] 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


The following is a revised list of the men connected with the 
ow ad Public Library and Museums who have joined the 
orces :— 


AmIEs, ALBERT (Poplar and Stepney Rifles). 

Bacon, SAMUEL (Royal Garrison Artillery). 

Bocp1n, B. (Royal Fusiliers). 

Harotp (London Regiment, 25th Batt. Cyclists’ 

orps). 

FLETCHER, E. G. (Army Service Corps). 

Horn, P. (Royal Army Medical Corps). 

Hunt, T. J. (Royal Field Artillery). 

Jounson, A. L. (Army Service Corps). 

Jones, G. P. (Army Service Corps). 

LOADER, GRANET J. (Royal Fusiliers). 

Loney, R. H. (R.A.M.C., Sanitary Section). 

NEWLAND, G. A. (Army Service Corps). 

Puitpott, GEORGE (Royal Army Medical Corps). 

SIEBERT, A. C., Royal Field Artillery. 

VALE, G. F. (Army Service Corps). 

BIFFEN, N. W. | Attested under Lord Derby’s Scheme, and have 

Mosiin, A. M. ; beencalled to the Colours; the names of their 

VALLANCE, H. regiments are not known to us at present. 

Prrer, A. Cecil, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester (Rifle 
Brigade). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Miss E. Younc, has been appointed Senior Assistant, Public 
Library, Brighton. 


NOTES. 


In response to our inquiry as to the literature supplied by 
Public Libraries to the Camps Library, we have been furnished 
with the following particulars as to what is being done by the 
Aberdeen Public Library for the military hospitals in the city of 
Aberdeen. A large number of soldiers are being accommodated 
in seven hospitals in Aberdeen, and the Library Committee felt 
something ought to be done for these men more than merely 
supplying used periodicals and books. Accordingly they have 
made the following arrangements :—1. They arranged that daily 
and weekly newspapers and periodicals be supplied on publication 
to these hospitals to the amount of {104 per annum. The news- 
papers were mainly Scottish, but it was arranged also that news- 
papers of the districts in England from which many of the wounded 
soldiers came should be represented. As it was felt that this 
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amount was more than the limited finances of the Library could 
well bear, the Library Committee appealed to the Town Council 
to bear this additional cost by a special grant. The Town Council 
unanimously and cordially agreed on condition that the Library 
Committee carried out all the arrangements. This arrangement 
has worked admirably. 2. A few months later, as the hospital 
accommodation had been increased, the Medical Officer in charge 
asked the Library Committee to consider as to increasing the 
supplies of fresh literature. The Library Committee again con- 
sidered the matter, and agreed to give additional newspapers and 
periodicals to the amount of £50 per annum from their own funds. 
3. At one of the hospitals it was felt that an experiment might be 
made in the way of supplying light handy volumes, and the Library 
Committee donated fully 500 volumes of the Everyman’s Library 
and Nelson’s Library. These were duly catalogued and formed 
into a small library for the hospital, which is now being carried on 
by the orderlies in the most admirable way. 4. As it was found 
that many of the wounded soldiers were of a thoughtful and 
educated class, it was resolved to try an experiment of a small 
library of the best literature. Accordingly 50 of the best non- 
fiction volumes of Nelson’s and Everyman’s Series were selected 
and placed in one of the hospitals, and these also have been largely 
used by the wounded men. The fresh literature thus provided in 
these hospitals has been a great boon—far beyond what can be 
attained by supplying such places with used literature—and the 
commanding officers have repeatedly expressed the appreciation 
of the men at the treatment they have received in the far north. 


REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


BakER, ARTHUR E. A Tennyson Dictionary. The characters and 
place names contained in the poetical and dramatic works of 
the poet, alphabetically arranged and described, with synopses 
of the poems and plays. Demy 8vo. pp. 296. 1916. George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 

This interesting addition to the Dictionaries to Famous Authors has 
just been issued. It is in two parts, the first being synopses to the Poems 
and Plays, and the second the dictionary proper, a short description of the 
characters and place-names, together with the names of towns, rivers, horses, 
birds, flowers, &c. In all there are some 2,040 entries. The author's previous 
volume, the Concordance to the Works of Tennyson, was a most excellent 
piece of work, and his new contribution to reference books will add con- 
siderably to his reputation. This volume, like the rest of the series, is 
absolutely indispensable to all reference libraries. 
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The Gypsy, No.2. 4to., pp. 92-146. The Gypsy Press, May, 1916. 
5s. net. 


Contains stories by J. D. Beresford, F. Gerald Miller, Noel Vickers, 

s by Eden Philpotts and Henry Savage, an article by Zangwill, and a 
serial by Arthur Machen. Allan Odle, an artist of weird imagination, is 
responsible for the lion’s share of the illustrations. 


From a Vanished German Colony: A Collection of Folklore, Folk- 
tales and Proverbs from South-West Africa. With an Intro- 
duction by Odette St. Lys. Cr. 8vo. Paper covers, pp. 195. 
1916. The Gypsy Press. tos. 6d. net. 


A representative collection of native tales, customs and superstitions 
gathered in a district which is passing from under German rule into the 
Empire. Crude as some of the tales are, they form a valuable contribution 
to the collections of primitive race-thought already in existence, and the 
publishers deserve praise for their enterprise in producing this addition to 
folklore literature at the present juncture. Adequate notes are provided. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Unitep States. Library of Congress Classification. Quarto. 
Wrappers. Washington : Government Printing Office. 


A good deal of criticism has been levelled at this scheme from time to 
time, but, despite the critics, the fact remains that the Library of Congress 
Classification must be numbered among the greatest bibliographical schemes 
that have ever been devised, while from some points of view it is undoubtedly 
the greatest, inasmuch as it has been applied to the most modern and 
perhaps the most efficiently administered national library in the world. 
It is true that the main classes do not modulate, and that we can trace no 
evolutionary or historical order ; it is also true that there is a good deal of 
repetition in the form and geographical divisions which could easily have 
been avoided, but it is when we regard the scheme as a series of special 
classifications rather than as an organic whole, that it shows to advantage. 


The schedules already issued run into many hundreds of pages, and the 
instalments recently published, and noted below, make the completion of 
the scheme very appreciably nearer. 


Class A, General Works, Polygraphy ; adopted, 1911; as in force, June, 
1915; 63 pp. 10 cents. 


Synopsis :— 
AC Collections. Series. Collected Works. 
Encyclopedias. 
AG General Reference Works (other than Encyclopedias). 
AI Indexes. 
AM Museums. Collectors and Collecting. Private Cabinets. 
AN Newspapers. 
AP Periodicals. 
Societies. Academies. 
AY Yearbooks. Almanacs [Directories]. 
AZ History of the Sciences in General. Scholarship. Learning. 


AG, General Reference Works other than Encyclopedias, includes such 
general works as pocket -books, receipts, &c. ; pictorial works (views, events, 
&c.); notes and queries; information bureaus, literary agents, library 
research agents, &c. 
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In regard to AI (Indexes) it may be noted that manuals on the technique 
of indexing go in the Bibliography Class at Z695, works describing the use 
and value of indexes in PN249 (authorship), indexes to specific works go 
with the works indexed. Indexes to serial publications may be classified 
either here when they are of value for general reference, or in Z (Bibliography) 
when limited to specific subjects, or with the publication, when not regarded 
as more useful in AI or Z. 


Periodicals are classified by language, and under languages they are 
grouped geographically. This sub-class naturally only takes periodicals 
which do not deal with a specific subject, and publications of learned societies 
goin AS. After providing places for general periodicals of most nations, a 
number of places is devoted to humoristic periodicals (such as Punch, 
La Caricature, &c.), juvenile periodicals, and periodicals for women. In all 
these cases it is of course presumed that the periodicals are quite general 
in their scope. 

AS also only takes societies of a general character, and the general 
arrangement is geographical. At the end of the sub-class is a table of sub- 
divisions for use under the individual societies and institutions. 


AY is for general popular almanacs and year-books only, and we note 
that Christmas and other special numbers of magazines may go here, although 
AP is to be preferred. Here again a table of sub-divisions for use under 
countries is provided. Directories are to be classified by subject in B-Z, 
but those not in current use may be collected here by affixing a special label 
marked Dir.” 

AZ consists almost entirely of references to other subjects, and seems to 
have but little use here. Strange to say, however, books on popular errors, 
delusions, and superstitions go here. There is no index to this part. 


C, Auxiliary Sciences of History. 176 pp. 25 cents. 


Synopsis :— 
CB History of Civilization and Culture. General Intellectual 
Life and Progress. 
CC Archzology. Antiquities. 
CD Diplomatics. Archives. Seals. 
CE Chronology. 
CJ Numismatics. 
Epigraphy. 
Heraldry. 
CS Genealogy. 
CT Biography. 

CB takes only such works as deal with the history of civilization and 
culture in general ; those relating to specific countries going in D-F (History 
and Topography). CC is for works on archeology in general, the archzxology 
of specific countries going with the country, prehistoric archzology in GN 
(Anthropology) and Ancient Art in N (Fine Arts). The only thing that 
strikes us here is the inclusion of campanology ; it does not seem quite obvious 
to us why this subject should go here. 


CN, Epigraphy, Inscriptions, &c., ‘is at present undeveloped, and its 
completion will be deferred until the re-classification of PA, Classical Lan- 
guages and Literature.” 


CR is an important sub-class, and a synopsis of its contents may be 
interesting. The only thing that strikes us as being somewhat strange is 
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the inclusion of Duels and Duelling, although we can see that the placing is 


quite logical. 
General, &c. 
Public and Official. 
Ecclesiastical and Sacred. 
Family. 
Honor, Rank, Precedence. 
Royalty (Insignia, &c.). 
Chivalry and Knighthood. 
Ceremonials, &c. 
Duels and Duelling. 
Orders, &c. 
Military, Religious. 
By Country. 


CT, Biography, is only intended for 


‘ general works ; collections and 


individual biography not regarded as illustrative of any one special class or 
subject represented in the schedules of other classes.”’ 


GR, Folk-Lore; GT, Manners and Customs. 43 pp. 


1915. 5 cents. 


The publication of these schedules completes the group of subjects in 
Class G (Geography, Anthropology, Sports and Games), the others having 
been issued in 1910. Neither of the present sub-classes seems to call for 
much comment; their arrangement is clear, and they only contain such 


topics as we should naturally expect to find here. 
of Folk-Lore, which occupies 11 pages, are :— 
General Works. 
History. 
Special Races. 
» Countries. 
Folk-Lore relating to special subjects. 


The principal sub-divisions 


The folk-lore relating to special countries and special subjects is worked 
out with great fulness, and in the former case America is naturally placed 
first, other countries being sub-arranged under their respective continents. 


GT, Manners and Customs, occupies 20 pages, and its chief sub-divisions 


are :— 
General Works. 
Houses. Dwellings. 
Dress. Costume. 
Customs relating to Private Life. 


Public and Social Life. 


” ” Special Classes. 


We note that ‘‘ General Works only (histories, comparative treatises, &c.) 
on the special subjects covered by the schedule are to be classified here. 
Works limited to special countries are to be classified preferably in D-F 
(History and Topography) ; works dealing with special aspects of subjects 
provided for in other classes are to be classified with those subjects—reference 
entry being made in GT in the shelf list.” In “‘ Houses and Dwellings ” the 
arrangement is mainly by nationalities, but also includes places for special 


topics, as Heating, Lighting, and Furniture. 
HT, Social Groups : Communities, Classes, Races. 


24 pp. 


1915. 5 cents. 


The prefatory note informs us that “the following scheme for the 
classification of the literature of social Groups, Communities, Classes, Races 
(Social Groups other than the Family and Associations) completes the 


classification of Class H, Social Sciences. 


. . . It represents the present 
arrangement of the material on the shelves of the Library of Congress, and 
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is based to a large extent on that material, although other printed classifica- 
tions and bibliographies have been consulted. Forming as it does a part of 
the sociological division of Class H, its scope has been intentionally restricted 
—except in the case of Slavery—to the general literature of the strictly 
sociological aspect of the groups included ; for example, the government of 
the city is to be found, not here, but in JS (Local Government) ; anthropo- 
logical studies of races, in GN (Anthropology). The unusually large propor- 
tion of see references . . . . arises partly from this fact, partly from 
the desire to bring together into one place indications of the treatment of 
various phases of the general subject.’ Some of the chief divisions and 
sub-divisions are as follows :—- 
COMMUNITIES : 
Urban Groups : the City. 
History. 
General Works. “ The city problem.” 
Special Topics (includes Garden Cities, City Population, 
Mental and Moral Life, Political Significance, &c. 
Rural Groups : the Country. 
General Works. ‘‘ Country Life.” 


CLASSES : 

General Works. 

Middle Class. 

Serfdom. 

Slavery. 
General Works. 
Law of Slavery. 
Slave Trade. 
Abolition of Slavery. Anti-Slavery. 
By Country. 

Races (Takes the Race as a social group ; race conflicts ; protection 
and development of lower races). An appended note here 
says, ‘‘ Prefer GN (Ethnology), D-F (History). 

General Works. Race Conflicts. Race Prejudice. Negro. 
Hamitic. 


PN-PZ, LireraturE. PN, General Literary History and Collections ; 
PR, English Literature; PS, American Literature; PZ, Fiction and 
Juvenile Literature. 273 pp. 15 cents. 


The schedules occupy 216 pp., the tables of sub-divisions for use under 
individual authors occupy 12 pp., and the relative index 43 pp. The volume 
is confined to general works on the subject, to English and American litera- 
tures, and to fiction and juvenile literature in English, including translations 
of foreign writers. ‘‘ The classification schedules for foreign literature are 
still in progress, and will, it is expected, be issued in several sections, French, 
German, Italian, &c., as completed.” (Pref. note). Sub-class PN occupies 
54 pp., and includes a number of topics which appear strange here to users of 
Dewey, as, for example, journalism, the theatre, including the art of acting, 
moving picture shows, Punch and Judy, &c., proverbs, and epitaphs. 


The largest and most important sub-class is PR, English Literature, 
which occupies 96 pp., and takes precedence over American literature. It 
commences with general works on English literary history and criticism, 
and then gives places for all works devoted to special forms and periods. 
Seventy-one pages are devoted to works of individual authors, arranged, 
irrespective of form, under the following period sub-divisions : Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, Renaissance (1500-1640), 17th-18th centuries (1640-1770), 
1gth century (1770-1900), and 2oth century. As an example of the extra- 
ordinary fullness of the schedules we may note that 9 pp. are given to 
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Skakespeare. Pp. 154-55 consist of the literary history, collected biography, 
and collections of the literatures of : 1, English counties ; regions, and islands ; 
2, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales ; 3, Canada, Australia, India, Africa, and other 
Colonial literatures in English. American literature is similar in arrangement 
to English, and occupies 51 pp. The following sub-divisiois are used: 
Colonial period (17th-18th centuries), 19th century, zoth century. The 
fiction and juvenile literature schedules occupy 2 pp., and are for ‘‘ Standard 
and current fiction, including English translations of foreign authors.” 


H.A.S. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BROOKLYN Pusiic Lisrary. Bulletin. April, 1916. 


Classified on Dewey and annotated. An excellent bulletin, useful for 
its ‘* placings,” and its notes have a conciseness and lack of extraneous 
detail which we should be glad to see more prevalent in America. Books in 
foreign languages are listed separately. 


BuRNLEY PusLic LisraRy. Catalogue of Books . . . om 
Useful Arts. Class List, No. 1. 60 pp. 1d. 


Unannotated classified list and author and subject indexes. The 
cataloguing is good, and the paper, print and general appearance (and the 
amount of material) form as good a pennyworth as we have received from a 
public library. 


CroyYDON Pustic Lisraries. The Readers’ Index. Vol. 18, No. 3, 
May-June, 1916. 1d. 


The contents are rather more varied than usual. In addition to the 
classified and annotated list of additions, there are brief lists on Recent War 
Books, Books for Munition Workers (this is a reprint, in classified order, 
of the Library Association List), Small Holdings and Allotments, Henry 
James, Stephen Phillips, and the Irish Question. We learn from the “‘ Brevi- 
ties’ that ‘‘ wounded soldiers in hospitals in Croydon may obtain reader's 
tickets on the recommendation of the Matron of the hospital at which they are 
located,” that holiday literature is being collected as usual, and that the issues 
for February and March show a rise in the fiction issue from 51 per cent. to 
54 percent. The following note is of interest, and would seem to have been 
a part explanation :—‘ Owing to the national necessity it will be impossible 
during the present year to devote as much money as in previous years to the 
purchase of new books. The best books on the war, and works dealing with 
Croydon and Surrey are being purchased as usual, but in general literature a 
rigorous selection is being made. The purchase of very expensive works 
and works not of immediate importance is being postponed until after the 
war. The selection of books, however, is being made as usual, and the 
Libraries Committee hope to make good the gaps, which will necessarily 
be left, when peace returns.’ 


Port Pusiic Liprary. Bulletin. April, 1916. 


Classified and annotated list of additions. The classification does not 
resemble any known to us, although its various categories seem to agree with 
Dewey. We notice from the information for subscribers that the Library 
has a complete catalogue, which is housed publicly in the Savage Memorial 
Hall. This contains, among other things, a subject index to magazine 
literature, which gives not only the more important articles but a separate 
index to articles solely on Africa. As is well known, the Library is supported 
partly by the subscriptions of its members. These range, for people living 
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in Port Elizabeth, from ros. for one book at a time, to {2 5s. for six books ; 
and for people living in the country, from 7s. 6d. to {2 5s. The Library 
contains a Juvenile collection (2,000 volumes), and the annual charge made to 
youngsters for the use of this department is 5s. per annum, and for extra 
books threepence per volume. The children must also be guaranteed by a 
parent, guardian or teacher. There seems to be no reduction allowed for 
second and subsequent children in one family. We suggest that some rebate 
might be worth the consideration of the Library Committee. 


Toronto Pustiic Liprary. List of Books of Music and Relating to 
Music in the College Street Circulating Library. 56 pp. Not 
priced. 

A useful list classified ; history, theory and methodology preceding lists 
of scores in their various forms. The library is strong in modern scores, but 
not altogether discriminating. Holbrooke’s “ Apollo and the Seaman,” 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and “‘ Tale of Old Japan,” Rutland Boughton 
principal works as well as H. W. Parker’s, are obvious omissions in the 
stock, and Edward MacDowell—the best of modern American composers— 
seems to have been missed altogether. 


WasuHincTon. Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District 

of Columbia. April, 1916. 

A four-page, double-columned, unannotated list of additions, one-third 
of which is devoted to music. From a preliminary note we gather that the 
Library has a book fund of £1,700 approximately, and suffers from the fact 
that ‘‘ many desirable titles cannot be obtained, or their purchase must be 
deferred until an opportunity is offered to purchase at a reduced price.” 
A glance at the list shows, however, that many British towns of the size of 
Washington would be glad to have the figure named for new books. 


REPORTS. 


Burney (County Borough). Second Annual Report of the Public 

Library Committee, April, 1915.—March, 1916. 

Population, 1ror,100. Income, £1,378 ; rate £1,321, other £57. Expen- 
diture, £1,378; salaries, £326; rent and taxes, £70; books, periodicals and 
binding, £4707. Stock: Lending, 10,010 ; reference, 260. Issues: Lending, 
121,291 ; reference (approx.), 3,655. 

Five branch distributing stations have been opened, and have been 
much appreciated and have relieved the pressure on the central library ; 
catalogues of useful arts and of music have been issued, and a Shakespeare 
reading list ; five talks were given at monthly intervals ; among the lecturers 
we notice the names of Mr. James Hutt, Mr. J. Pomfret, and Mr. T. W. 
Wright, and it is a pleasure to note the mutual help amongst librarians which 
they indicate. Mr. W. Bramley Coupland, the librarian, is to be congratu- 
lated upon his good work, which this year has resulted in an increased issue 
of 12,365. Moreover, the turnover of stock compares favourably with any in 
the kingdom. 


CHORLEY (Borough) PusLic Liprary. Sixteenth Annual Report, 

14th Dec., 1914, to 13th Dec., 1915. 

Population, 1911 : 30,315 ; income, £493 ; rate £458, various £34 ; balance 
from 1914, £29. 

Stock: Lending, 8,293; reference, 3,659; boys’ room, 410. Issues: 
Lending, 42,615 ; reference, 1,996 ; boys’ room, 5,349, an increase over all of 
3,278. Fiction percentage 85.7 as compared with 82.8. 
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Report announces the largest issues since opening ; 167 reference books 
were lost “‘ by a flood in the cellar,’ but were ‘‘ mainly old catalogues.” 
From July, 1915, a perceptible decline in the issues was noticed. (This 
seems to have been a common experience.) The issues from the boys’ rooms 
show a decline. ‘‘ The fact that new literature has not been added doubtless 
accounts for the diminishing use of these books. Many juveniles are stimu- 
lated in their thirst for reading, and on attaining the required age, immediately 
enrol themselves as members of the lending department.”’ Four Gilchrist 
lectures were given, and an exhibition of Secondary Institute work was 
held. For a system run on inadequate funds and with ill-paid service the 
library does better work than the town has a right to expect. 


EDINBURGH (City) Pusiic Liprary. Librarian’s Report, 1915. 

Population, 320,318. No financial statement. 

Stock: Reference, 76,364; lending (central library and six branches), 
108,052. Issues : Lending, 679,851 ; reference, 80,009—a decrease of 45,601, 
which is divided evenly over all departments. A revision of the stock of the 
lending libraries has been completed ; 3,545 books have been withdrawn ; 
and 5,232 have been issued to blind readers. All eligible assistants are 
serving with the colours. Detailed tables of classified stock and issues are 
given. We are unable to understand the omission of a balance-sheet from 
the report of a system of such importance. 


Norwicu (City). Annual Report of the Public Library Committee 
for the year ended 31st March, 1916. 


Population, 121,493. Income, £1,893; rate, £1,795; other, {98. Ex- 
penditure, £1,834 ; books, periodicals and lending, £536 ; loan charges, {93 ; 
rates, {68 ; salaries, {713. Stock: Lending, 18,506; reference, not stated. 
Issues : Lending, 105,627; reference, 10,008. 

The report shows considerable vitality ina library which a few years 
ago was stagnant. War considerations have influenced the policy of the 
Committee, but have retarded the organizing work of the librarian, in that 
all his trained staff are absent. In spite of this, by “‘ the constant attendance 
of the City Librarian during library hours,” the efficiency of the library has 
been maintained. Cataloguing and classification have proceeded apace, 
and now the “‘ Readers’ Guide ’’ has furnished a complete annotated series 
of class-lists of the lending library, upon the excellence of which we have 
remarked several times in these pages. Norwich seems to have an appre- 
ciative public, for 8,217 of the various lists have been sold within two years. 
The entries from the Guide are mounted to form the card catalogue. It is 
found that borrowers took immediate advantage of the books in the classes 
that have been revised and catalogued, the issue for example of religion and 
philosophy nearly trebling itself. Classes of children have been received, 
at the library for the study of local prints. The reference library, which 
has not yet been re-classified, &c., remains stationary, owing to lack of skilled 
assistants. The local collection is a valuable part of the stock, and consists 
of 6,300 volumes, 7,950 pamphlets, and 7,000 prints and maps. So far, 3,000 
books have been catalogued and classified, but this work also has been arrested, 
The Shakespeare Tercentenary was kept with great effectiveness, by an 
exhibitior, by the publication of a catalogue, and by special lectures given 
by Sir Sidney Lee, Dean Beeching, Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke, and Mr. Edward 
Peake. Owing to short staff, the library now closes at 9 p.m. instead of 
10 p.m., and the Sunday opening of the newsroom (always superfluous, we 
think) has been abandoned. We have noticed this report at greater length 
than the size of the library may seem to warrant, in order to indicate how a 
library which had fallen into neglect and local disrepute, has by the energy 
of a highly-trained librarian become not only efficient, and an agency recog- 
nized and appreciated by its town, but also a centre whose activities other 
libraries watch with interest and profit. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL AND ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.—The Annual General Meeting of the above-named 
Association was held at the Bootle Public Library on Friday 
evening, May 26th. Mr. C. H. Hunt (President of the Association) 
occupied the chair. There was a good attendance. The Annual 
Report, Librarian’s Report, and the Financial Statement were 
read and adopted. It was resolved that “ all officers be re-elected 
for the period of the war.” The following members, nominated by 
the Committee, were elected to fill the vacancies on the Committee, 
viz., Miss Voce (Liverpool), Miss Davies (Birkenhead), and Mr. W. 
T. Montgomery (Bootle). It was proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously, “ That this meeting expresses a hearty vote of 
congratulations to Miss Bartlett (Librarian, Public Library, Great 
Crosby) on her marriage to Captain Keyes.”” At the conclusion 
of the business meeting the President called upon Mr. J. W. Randall, 
Liverpool Medical Institution, to deliver an address on “‘ The 
Victorian Romantic Revival, as typified by a novelist and a poet,” 
and in doing so pointed out that the examples chosen by the 
speaker, Dickens and Tennyson, were representative of the period. 
The Romantic Revival synchronised with the French Revolution 
and the American War of Independence. ‘‘ When the minds of 
men are stirred about essentials,” said the President, “‘ life finds 
its highest utterance, and Literature, the voice of life, is at its 
best.” Mr. Randall then proceeded with his discourse. The 
keynote, he said, of the Victorian age (c. 1830-1890) was a return 
to humanity—to the re-realisation that ‘‘ through the ages every 
human heart is human.”” And the keynote of Dickens—sympathy 
for the man who was ‘‘ down ’’—was a natural outcome of this. 
He was a champion against oppression. The various centres of 
oppression—the workhouse, the chancery court, the prison, the 
Yorkshire school—was all visited by his pen with salutary results. 
Tennyson was a champion against materialism. Surrounded by 
science that was as yet misunderstood he left his beloved poetry of 
beauty in order to become a philosophic and economic poet. In 
relation to their time Dickens and Tennyson stood as the mirror 
stands to the user. As two of the greatest writers of their time, 
they produced some of the greatest literature of their time ; and 
it is a fundamental literary canon that literature reflects the spirit 
of the age. But a mirror does more—it affects also. It effects by 
playing the part of a critic. Dickens and Tennyson, by “ holding 
the mirror up to nature,” played the part of critics with far-reaching 
effects for good that have continued to the present day. A short 
discussion followed. In responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Randall 
drew special attention to the facts that Dickens contrasted strongly 
and to great advantage with Smollett—to whom it had been said 
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he was indebted—by reason of the higher moral tone of his “ sweet, 
unsullied page’ ; and that he contrasted strongly and to advan- 
tage also with Gissing—who criticised him somewhat unsympatheti- 
cally—by reason of being an optimist, while Gissing was a pessi- 
mist ; and although we pity Gissing (who was hardened by hardship, 
whereas Dickens’ sympathies were enlarged) we must realise that 
Gissing could not expect to achieve reforms like those in which 
Dickens was a vital factor. The meeting concluded with votes of 
thanks to the Bootle Public Libraries Committee for the use of the 
room ; to the President for his unwavering interest in the affairs of 
the Association ; and to the Secretary (Mr. Firth) on relinquishing 
his duties prior to being called up for military service. Tribute 
was paid to the Secretary for his indefatigable labours throughout 
his term of office, and those present bade him “‘ God speed ”’ and a 
safe and early return. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of Tut Liprary WorLD. 


Dear Sir,—I see recorded under “ Library News” in the 
May number of THE LisRARY WorRLD that Birmingham Reference 
Library is to receive daily the Official Reports of Parliamentary 
Debates as issued, with a note that it would be interesting to know 
in what other towns the Official Debates are received. 

This Library has obtained the Debates daily (by purchase) 
since December, IgII. 

I had not thought the matter of sufficient interest to send a 
note to the L.W. Evidently I shall have to alter my standpoint 
regarding appraisal of matters of importance ! 


Yours faithfully, 


FRED. COLE, 
Pusric LrpRARY AND ART GALLERY, Librarian and Curator. 
HuDDERSFIELD. 
May 24th, 1916. 


[We cordially agree with Mr. Cole’s final supposition —Ed.]} 


THE WAR BOOK-CLUB. 


To the Editor of Tut LipraRY WoRLD. 

Dear Sir,—I am enclosing a circular of the “‘ War Book- 
Club,” containing already considerably over a thousand of the 
a books and pamphlets on the Great War, which collection, 

aving been transferred to this address, I am looking after and 
collecting additions to. 
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I shall be very pleased to assist journalists, historians, and all 
others interested whenever, and wherever possible. Anyone, 
therefore, in any way interested or seeking literary information on 
the subject can apply to me at St. Bride Institute, and can see and 
consult (for reference only) the important books (British and 
foreign) as issued. 

Details of all the latest works on the War in every subject 
supplied to journalists. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. W. T. LANGE. 
Librarian and Compiler of ‘‘ Books on the 


Sr. Bripe Institute Lisrary, Great War.” 
Brive Lane, May 2gth, 1916. 


LIBRARIES AND WAR HOSPITALS. 


To the Editor of THE LIBRARY WORLD. 

S1r,—My experience in endeavouring to supply books to war 
hospitals has been singularly disheartening. A few months ago my 
Committee decided to invite wounded and convalescent soldiers 
and sailors to become borrowers on the recommendation (not 
guarantee) of the hospital matron. Circulars and vouchers to this 
effect, drawn up in the most inviting form at the disposal of the 
writer, were sent to the hospitals. One replied cordially ; from the 
rest there was no acknowledgment; and from the soldiers no 
response whatever. 

Next, we decided to send boxes of books, to be exchanged at 
fortnightly intervals, and wrote asking if this service would be 
acceptable. To this I have received replies and explanations. 
“‘ The troops,”’ says one, “as a whole are not great readers, and 
much dislike any kind of formality. The idea of having to sign a 
voucher or produce a ticket would be quite sufficient to put them 
off . . . I think the plan you suggest sounds delightful, but I 
doubt its working smoothly. I see terrible visions of missing books.” 

It is much the same all round, and I should be glad to hear 
the views of other librarians. Apparently we are considered a 
little de trop at the hospitals at any rate. 


Faithfully yours, 
A WOULD-BE HELPER. 


{We have received the following note from Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
Hon. Librarian, Endell Street Military Hospital, which, we think should 
interest readers of the above letter :—‘‘ I can only say that from my ex- 
perience the soldiers want books badly, and that they read a good deal if 
their tastes are studied. This is the whole point, and what we have aimed 
atin Endell Street. They read a great deal here. But certainly vouchers, &c., 
would put them off. We have our library opened always, and risk the loss of 
books. We have no red tape of any sort.””] 
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THE BRITISH 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


Home, Colonial, 
Indian and Diplomatic, 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


Price 3/ 6 net. 


Every Library requires this work 
for the information of those who 
are thinking of entering the service. 


GRAFTON & Co., 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street 
LONDON, W.C. 


American 
Library Association 
Publications. 


Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 7/6 
Supplements, 1909-10, 1 3; 1911-13, 2/- 
A.L.A. Catalogue, 1904-11... .. 7/6 
AND THE 


Free Public Library, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
Publications. 


Modern American Library Economy. 
Edited by John Cotton Dana. In 
separate chapters by J. C. Dana 
and others .. from 1/3 to 5/- 

EACH. 

The Library and Librarian .. -- 10/- 

Essay on Bibliography and the 
Attainments of a Librarian 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, London, 


THE 


LIBRARY WORLD 
Title Page and Index 


TO 


Vol. XVII. 


NOW READY. 


Price 6d. net. 


Free to Direct Subscribers. 


THE 
Coptic Series 
for Librarians 


A PRIMER OF 
LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


By GEORGE E. ROEBUCK, Chief 

Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries, 

and W. BENSON THORNE, District 

Librarian, Bromley Public Library, Poplar. 
2/6 net. 


CANONS OF 
CLASSIFICATION 


Applied to “ The Subject,” “ The Expan- 
sive,” “The Decimal,” and “ The Library 
of Congress” Classifications. 

A Study in Bibliographical Classification 
Method by W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 
2/6 net. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., W.C. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for the Se 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C14 
BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


avo JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “ The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other pattern 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed by Brown & Co., Ltd., 36-43, St. Mary Axe. London, E.C., and 
the Proprietors by Guarron & Co., &, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, Loudon, W 
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